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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The complete program of the annual meeting of the National Council 
is reserved for publication in the November issue. By way of preliminary 
announcement it may be stated that the meeting will satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations. As headquarters and meeting-place the Hotel 
Astor is unsurpassed. Rooms of all sizes will be available. The intro- 
duction of a conference on supervision will make it worth while to arrive 
early Thursday afternoon. For this conference speakers of wide reputa- 
tion, both in English and in education, have been secured. As usual, 
the representatives of local associations will deal with current problems, 
problems which need solution and can find it through the teamwork of 
the several organizations of English teachers. Among these is that of 
examinations and objective measurements. Professors Hopkins, Scott, 
and Nielson will make the opening session on Friday notable. 

The elementary- and normal-school sections will consider chiefly the 
problem of essentials and proper organization of the course of study. 
The high-school section will take up some of the principal issues defined 
in the Report of the Committee of Thirty, which is now in the hands of 
the printer. The college section will discuss the preparation of teachers, 
graduate work in rhetoric, and required work in linguistics. The public- 
speaking section has chosen the topic of the educational values and 
organization of oral work. The library section will have an elaborate 
exhibit. Doubtless all will welcome a return to after-dinner speaking, 
if it is to the point, and the conference on training high-school teachers, 
appointed for Saturday afternoon, will provide a fitting close. 

Of course, everyone is eager to see the attendance at this first annual 
meeting in the East fully equal to that of former years. Whether it is 
to be or not depends upon the zeal and enterprise of the leading members 
of the Council. If all those who know by experience what this gathering 
of several hundred teachers of English from widely separated communi- 
ties offers in the way of suggestion and comradeship will do their duty, 
the New York meeting of 1916 will surpass all previous meetings in 
attendance. 
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SUMMER COURSES AT DARTMOUTH 
At the Dartmouth Summer Session thirty-six teachers from various 
sections of the country enrolled in the courses in the teaching of English 
Literature and Composition, which were organized under Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, teacher of English at the Technical High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts, on the seventeenth of July. These two-week courses 
which were introduced this year as an experiment, proved very practical 
and helpful. 

The literature course included discussions of such problems in the 
high-school classrooms as the teaching of the short story, the drama, 
the novel, and the poem; the value of teaching the history of literature; 
the use of annotated textbooks, and the relation of English work to 
other departments. 

In the course in teaching English composition the topics were the 
problems of oral composition, the correcting of themes, spelling, gram- 
mar, and co-operation among the different departments. The special 
feature of this course was the correcting cf actual high-school themes 
and comparing opinions of them. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Bulletin No. 44 of the Department of Public Instruction of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, is called Libraries for Public Schools and consists of 
an introduction dealing with the problem of the organization of school 
libraries, followed by excellent lists of books and pictures for primary 
grades, with publishers and prices. The list of pictures includes those 
suitable for framing. Superintendent James H. Harris, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, is the author of a neat pamphlet called Measuring Primary Reading. 
The scales used were the Starch Reading Tests and the conclusions are 
interesting as indicating that a particular system of teaching reading 
seemed to secure better results than the other systems in use. Charles A. 
McMurry, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, continues his 
excellent Type Studies and Lesson Plans by issuing as No. 6 of Vol. I 
four studies in sanitation, being accounts of "The Rebuilding of Vienna," 
" Hamburg's Water Supply," " Berlin and Sewage Disposal," and " Paris, 
the Modern City." The New York City schools are well started in the 
field of educational measurements, as is evidenced by the Yearbooks of 
Educational Investigations issued by the Division of Reference and 
Research for the years 1915 and 1916. These include a number of 
standard texts such as the Thorndike Handwriting Scale, the Ayres 
Spelling Scale, the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, and the Harvard-Newton 
Composition Scale. 
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THE PERIODICALS 

THE REPRINTING OF EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE 

In The Nation for May 4 there appeared an interesting contribution 
from Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago, on 
"The Neglect of American Literature in American Colleges." He 
declared that it is the duty of the American professor to make university 
training contribute to American nationalism and American consciousness. 
Now comes Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana, with 
a definite suggestion as to how this can be done. He explains in School 
and Society for August 5 that he would have "a fund for the reprinting 
of American literary efforts previous to, say, 1835." He thinks that 
the sum of ten to twenty thousand dollars could provide for the reprint- 
ing of every book of social, literary, or political importance written 
during the first two centuries of our national existence. This material 
could be supplied to the schools at cost and thus all the pupils could be 
familiarized with this original material and thus come to know the 
character of those who founded the nation. 

THE TRAINING OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

In School and Society for September 16 Professor A. B. Wolfe, of the 
University of Texas, sets forth some interesting views with regard to 
"The Graduate School, Faculty Responsibility, and the Training of 
University Teachers." He hopes that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors will consider not only how academic freedom can be 
obtained, but also what the college teachers will do with it. " Democracy 
of control will work no better in an uneducated university faculty than 
it does among the uneducated masses in civic affairs." At present 
college instructors know all too little concerning the purposes and 
organization of higher institutions. Professor Wolfe would require a 
broader training in the graduate school, including at least one course 
in the general theory and policy of education, one course in the peda- 
gogical and educational relations of his own subject, and a course on 
college and university problems of the present day. "The whole spirit 
of graduate instruction should undergo radical change, under a frank 
recognition of the fact that scholarship is not an end in itself, but is a 
means, which should be subject to constant adaptation, to social ends." 

PROS AND CONS OF THE DEWEY PHILOSOPHY 

The editors of School and Home Education in the number for Sep- 
tember announce that because of its great importance, Professor Dewey's 
book on Democracy and Education will be discussed at length in forth- 
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coming numbers of that periodical. By way of beginning, Professor 
Bagley reminds his readers in the editorial columns that he criticized 
some time ago Dewey's Schools of Tomorrow on the ground that it gave 
small place for the systematic mastery of race experience in education 
and because of its attempt to reconcile all the dualisms of philosophy. 
Some, at least, of the schools operated upon the basis of Dr. Dewey's 
theories can be convicted of weak discipline and other expressions of 
soft pedagogy. 

In the same number of School and Home Education appears a com- 
parison by T. S. Henry of Dewey's Democracy and Education with 
Yocum's Culture, Discipline, and Democracy, which appeared in 1913. 
The writer finds both volumes somewhat difficult to read, though for 
different reasons, and, on the whole, is inclined to regard the contribution 
of Yocum as greater than that of Dewey on the ground that Yocum has 
approached the subject from the point of view of the science of education 
and has pointed out the need of requiring, on the part of children, the 
mastery of certain knowledge and skill because of their value to the 
community. He thinks the Dewey philosophy incomplete and also 
overemphatic on the side of immediate interest. 

OUR OLD FRIEND, THE EXAMINATION 

Whatever Associate Superintendent William McAndrew, of the New 
York City schools, has to say is listened to with delight because of its 
concreteness and pungency. This is true of his address delivered before 
the Secondary School Department of the N.E.A. in July on the subject, 
"Our Old Friend, the Examination," and published in American Educa- 
tion for September. Mr. McAndrew began by marshaling numerous 
examples of noted men, such as Thomas A. Edison, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Charles W. Eliot, Henry Ward Beecher, and Herbert Spencer, 
who could not pass examinations. He then passes in review the argu- 
ments usually advanced in support of the examination. The first is 
that it is a test of the student's ability. On the basis of the evidence 
this does not hold for the examination given by someone on the outside. 
Secondly, that it is a test of effective teaching. The truth is, however, 
that it leads to cramming. Thirdly, that it is a stimulus to industry 
and accuracy. On the whole, however, it must be regarded as a poor 
incentive. Mr. McAndrew proposes to get from the examining authori- 
ties a complete statement of the purpose of examinations and then to 
find out whether the advantages claimed for them cannot be better 
secured in some other way. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLARSHIP OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Following its established custom, The Nation issued on September 7 
a Special Autumn Educational Supplement containing articles on educa- 
tion and reviews of educational books. The most important article is 
that by Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University, on 
"Shakespearean Scholarship of the Last Twenty-five Years." He notes 
that as the study of a subject spreads and multiplies it is confronted 
with the large task of organization. In the case of Shakespearean 
scholarship this is the characteristic feature of the progress made in 
the last quarter-century. Notable contributions have been made in 
the field of interpretative criticism based upon scholarship by A. C. 
Bradley and others. C. W. Wallace has discovered new material in the 
field of biography. W. A. Neilson has improved the Cambridge text 
of Clark and Wright. A. W. Pollard and W. W. Gregg have corrected 
the dates of two Shakespearean quartos. The New Variorum is pro- 
ceeding under the editorship of the son of its founder. Fruitful studies 
have been made in the relations of the plays to preceding and contem- 
porary literature and in the characteristics of the Elizabethan theater. 
On the whole, the new studies approach Shakespeare with an interro- 
gation mark instead of an exclamation point. We should be proud in 
America of the progress which has been made by our scholars, working 
under direction in the graduate schools and also independently. 

BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The campaign for better school libraries is being waged earnestly in 
several quarters. Attention was paid to the subject by the Secondary 
Department of the N.E.A. in July. As a result we have in School and 
Society for September 9 the address of Charles Hughes Johnston on 
"The Need for an Aggressive Campaign for Better School Libraries." 
Professor Johnston thinks that teachers and librarians do not press their 
demands with sufficient aggressiveness. The authorities at present are 
ill informed as to the needs. A survey of the library situation in Illinois, 
which may be regarded as fairly typical, shows that both in the cities 
and in the schools, the conditions are poor. 

In the same spirit Miss Florence M. Hopkins, librarian of the Central 
High School in Detroit, Michigan, makes "A Plea for the Library in 
Public Schools" in Education for September. She compares the equip- 
ment provided for commercial departments of our day with the scanty 
materials of the past and draws the conclusion that in the same way 
the library of the time should stand out because of its completeness. 
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She notes especially the necessity of organizing the school library under 
the control of the trained librarian so that its wealth of materials will 
be made available to the immature and untrained high-school pupil. 

A NEW WAY TO CHOOSE YOUR LIBRARY 

Moved to revolt, doubtless by the appearance from time to time of 
essays on the hundred best books, Mr. Gilbert Payson Coleman indulges 
in a bit of pleasantry with regard to the choice of library books in The 
Bookman for August. Writing of "One Way to Choose Your Library," 
he suggests the ingenious method of selecting according to color. This 
would be simple. It would be necessary merely to pick out books with, 
say, red in the title or some suggesting that color. An amusingly varied 
list of titles results from the application of this scheme. 



ANOTHER YARDSTICK" 

Sherwin Cody, writing in System for August, under the title of "Tests 
to Use When You Hire," sets forth the nature and results of a series of 
tests given to elementary-school graduates, high-school graduates, and 
employees of commercial houses — 4,169 in all. The tests were arranged 
and carried out by the Associated Schools of Scientific Business, which 
are now preparing to give more. The pamphlets containing the tests 
were distributed by the U.S. Bureau of Education, and a report was made 
in its Vocational Education Letter No. 5 (March 20, 1016). The signi- 
ficance of the tests lies (1) in the objective comparison of school and 
commercial efficiency, and (2) in the comparison of high and elementary 
schools. 

Five of the sixteen items tabulated in System belong to the English 
department. In them the elementary graduates, high-school graduates, 
and employed persons scored, respectively, as follows: elementary 
grammar, 61.6, 81.25, 9°-8s; advanced grammar, 68.09, 77-°9> 84.4; 
elementary spelling, 84.35, 95> 9° -85; advanced spelling, 74, 75.97, 
84.62; punctuation, 60.8, 73.11, 73.12. 

Mr. Cody finds weak spots in the theoretical, technical grammar of 
the upper grades and in all our teaching of letter-writing. 

"In general, high-school graduates showed themselves well up to 
business employees of experience in most subjects, above them in some, 
and inferior only in the matter of making errors." 



